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THE MUSEUM CLOSING HOUR 


BEGINNING July 1, 1923, the Mu- 
seum will be closed at 5 p.m. the year 
through, except on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays, when the closing hour will b« 


6 p.m., as heretofore. 


SUNDAY OPENING OF 


LIBRARY 
\ | TH the desire to accommodate thost 


persons who are unable to use the Library 


THE 


on week-days, especially those who may 
desire to consult the books after lectures or 
study-hours, the have arranged 
lor the opening of the Library on Sundays 
during the regular Museum hours, that ts, 
from one to six p.m., beginning September 
1, 1923. . 


Trustees 


THE MUSEUM RESTAURANT 
UN IIL further notice the cafeteria will 
not be open on Sundays; on week-days it 


will be open from 11.30 a. m. to 5 p. m 





GOTHIC ART IN 
SoM! ol « 


ticed general charges made by 


THE MUSEUM 


have no- 
a Mr. Vig- 
ouroux of Paris against the authenticity of 
Gothic art and Gothic statues in the Louvre. 
the Metropolitan, and elsewhere. On 
charges were first made 
definite in relation to statues of “ Kings” 
in the Louvre and a statue of the “Virgin 
and Child” in the Metropolitan. This 
Mr. Vigouroux, then New York 
agent for Demotte, sold this 
“Virgin and Child” to the Museum. 

Our President’s statement, as contained 
in the New York Times the following day, 
as well as the editorial in the Times of 
June 22, are published here for the informa- 


ur members may 


the S¢ 


June 20 


same 


George 


tion of our members. 


“This charge, like that made against the 
statues of the Kings in the Louvre, is def- 
inite in that it relates to a particular statue 
and admits of complete investigation. It 
is possible that the Metropolitan, like the 
louvr has been deceived We do not 

But if so, we shall know it. 
Metropolitan is very careful in 
authenticity of any of its 
purchases. They are all passed upon in the 
first instance by our expert staff, of which 
Dr. Robinson is head They then go be- 
fore our Purchasing Committee, which in- 
gentlemen who have an 
of Gothic art. 1 will 
Henry Walters and 


: 
think so 
“The 


looking into the 


cludes several 


intimate knowledgt 
name particularly 
George Blumenthal 

“Undoubtedly the expert authorities of 
the Louvre will make a careful examination 
into these and when we make our 
examination have the result of 
their examination before us 

“It is interesting to note that the charge 
is made by the very person from whom, 
for Mr. Demotte, we made the 
purchase.’’—New York Thursday, 
June 21, 1923. 


charges 
we shall 


as agent 
limes, 


“THE Ricut Museum ATTITUDE” 


“The disagreeable attack upon the 
authenticity of Gothic sculpture in various 
collections, including those of the Metro- 
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politan Museum, has given rise to much 
discussion. One of the objects in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum at last has been de- 
finitely specified, and the President of the 
Museum, Mr. Robert W. de Forest, thus ob- 
tains his chance also to be specific, and to 
tell the public that this suspected ‘Virgin 





Gothic art may be spurious, but claims to 
infallibility always are. The ideal museum 
attitude is an open mind and willingness to 
admit mistakes if these have been made. If 
there have been fears that such would not 
be the attitude of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the frank announcement made yes- 


THE TRAVELERS ATTRIBUTED TO CHAO KAN 
r’ANG PERIOD (018-900) 


and Child’ will be submitted to re-examina- 
tion by experts, and the truth discovered 
whatever labor and annoyance it may cost. 

“Readiness to welcome investigation 1s 
the strongest proof possible to give of good 
faith, and Mr. de Forest’s anxiety to learn 
the exact truth about the art which the 
Museum holds in the interest of the public 
is far more important than the infallibility 
or fallibility of museum experts. Much 


terday by its President cannot fail to set 
them at rest.’”—Editorial in New Yor! 
limes, June 22, 1923. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS OF 
CHINESE PAINTINGS 


| HE Museum collection of Chinese 
paintings has been enriched by three addi- 


tions. Lewis Cass Ledvard gave the scroll 


163 
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by Chao Meng-fu which was shown in the 
exhibition of Chinese paintings held during 
March and April; 


acquired by purchase 


and two paintings wert 


lravelers attri- 


yuted to Chao Kan 
by Mi ju jen 
The Chao Meng-fu 
nts Chao Meng-fu, the painter 
Buddhistic 


ind a Dragon probably 
scroll, illustrated 
here 


rt pre Si 


himself, seated in 


monk Dou 
to give him a 
beautiful writing 


fourth century [he priest’s servants are 


front of th 
Ku Ch’ang lao, who is about 
small scroll, a rubbing of 
carved in stone in the 
preparing the tea, and behind the artist at 
a respectful distance stands his servant 
The rubbing itself which was the 
cause of this little ceremony is 
alongside of the Chis enables us 
to admire the beautiful. strong calligraphy 
of Wang Hsi Tse; the characters, simply 
and energetically put down, are beautifully 


stone 
pasted 


picture 


composed and spaced. 
Of two very well-written commentaries 
on the scroll the first gives the story of the 
presentation to Chao Meng-fu and in the 
second Chang Yu-Tchu expresses his admi- 
ration for the painting. We can share this 
admiration because the scene is painted 
with loving care; all the details of the hands 
and the draperies and the expressions of 
the faces are drawn by an artist who knows 
his trade thoroughly 
well what he has undertaken to do. 

Chao Meng-fu lived in the Yiian period 


and delights to do 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 





ART 


(1250 


lartar 
as under the 
lang, full of simple dignity, or suggestive, 
must not look for 


s, during the 
then 


that 


was not 


130d), 


invasion \rt 


as during the Sung; we 
In color 
and design or for the tone which suggests 
the inner life of the universe; but all the 
200d qualities of the later period are there: 
what the artist wanted to say ts clearly and 


the great qualities of simplicity 


well said, and his story is worth listening to, 

Of the paintings acquired by purchase 
the first is attributed to Chao Kan, a 
painter of the T’ang; this seems an exag- 
geratedly early attribution, but, though the 
name may be wrong, the picture Is good and 
an interesting example of Sung painting. 

In a traveler is 
going to small bridge while his 
servant, with a raincoat on, carries 
his luggage. The aspect of a lonely moun- 
tain scene in winter is well rendered. 


snow-covered vallev a 
cross al 


straw 


The second painting is a dragon in the 
clouds, a well-known subject often ren- 
dered, the coming of the rain dragon earn- 
estly invoked to insure the success of the 
rice crops which means the life of millions 
of Chinese. Here he 
rain-giving thunder clouds. 


appears at last in 
Like all ortho- 
dox dragon paintings this one has been 
ascribed to Ch’en Yung, but the dragon and 
specially the clouds are very different from 
the stvle of Ch’en Yung and suggest in 
their treatment and in the golden color of 
the clouds Mi ju jen, the son of Mi Fei 

ey re Be 





SCROLL BY 


CHAO 


MENG-FU 


CHINESE, YUAN PERIOD (1280-1368) 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
CASSON | 


OF THE 


I HE cassone is well represented in the 
present Loan Exhibition of the Arts of the 


Che remote anc estor 
furniture of to- 


Italian Renaissance. 
of all of our “‘containing”’ 
dav, the chest or cassone, 
one of the principal necessary household 
effects till well into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Although the essential form hardly 
varies from the earliest extant Gothic ex 


amples to the latest types, its ornamental 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


continued to be 


OF ART 

storehouse of Santa Maria Novella in Flor- 
ence, and 1s probably rather earlier in dat 
than the latter, the decoration of which re- 
calls the millefleurs tapestry with its sprays 
of flowers, animals, and birds on a dark blue 
[he in-curve of the lower part 
of this last example and its rudimentary 
hint 


ground 
animal feet give already more than a 
of the later sarcophagus form. 

he Museum collections furnish a splen- 
the alliance of painting 
motives in the monu 


did example of 


with architectural 


cassone originall n the Strozzi 


mental 





PAIN 


CASSONE, 


ITALIAN 


and to some degree its structural treatment 
exhibit in turn all the prevailing character 
istics of each succeeding style. In Italy 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the cassone was still the most necessary and 
popular of forms, and there is hardly a 
decorative motive or method of ornament 
used during those times which did not 
appear upon it at one time or another 

\s with the major arts, Florence seems 
to have been the center of production of 
the early Renaissance cassoni. The pres- 
ent exhibition offers several examples of 


the varying decorative treatments  ac- 
corded these pieces Painting on the 


wooden carcass (prepared with gesso) is 
illustrated in 
forced with metal strips, belonging to the 
Museum, and also in a flat-topped, moulded 
example, more thoroughly Renaissance in 
character, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Payne 
Whitney. The first of these came from the 


a round-topped chest rein 


FLORENTINE), 


AND GILDED 


IED 
MIDDLE OF XV CENTURY 


consoles and mouldings fram 


Conquest of Trebizond 
cilded 


and 
Such magnificent pieces could hardly hav 


Palace Phe 
ing the panel of th 
are wood covered with gesso 
been intended to undergo the vicissitudes 
the earlier forms made 
\n equally 
treatment is that of gilded 
relief 
the 


procession 


of travel, as wert 
under less settled conditions 
resplendent 
pastiglia) ornament in 


In an examplk 


composition 
shown trom 
collection in 


and Ariadni 


This is 
Museum 


of Bacchus 


which a 
in medium reliet 


forms a sort of frieze between moulding 


and bands of conventional ornament. Both 
these examples date from about 1475 and 
show obvious connections with the class 


sarcophagus. 

The 
or ‘“‘certosina”’ 
resulted in the type of decoration used or 
the two finely designed walnut 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. Kahr he 


{ 


extreme popularit\ of wood inla\ 


among the’ Florentin¢ 


issonl 


165 
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nlay is here used in bands of formal orn: 
ment only, though often the main pan 
vas entire covered with pictorial woos 
mosak l hough the angle scrolls are ver’ 
fine, these pieces gain their effect: mainl 
by their fine proportion and well-designi 


mouldings 


With the 





and in decor itive motives In 
and Venetia 
decoration 


In shape 


Lombard\ hows Ver the earlier 
low relief lingered, giving ris 
to the beautiful example the Philip 


lehman Collection with its double armorial 


Irom 


panels. This dates from the early sixteenth 
centur' 

he vogue for high relief put an 
certosina decoration 
the sixteenth 
the 


walnut, 


painted pastigha, or 
from the beginning of 
the 


tone of the 


and 
centur\ 
and rich 
times relieved with touches of gold. 

[his which Dr 


ode ¢ laims 


cassone relies on carving 


dark some- 


bolder “Roman” type, 
to have been originated by 
resident in 


examples 


Florentine workmen Rome, Is 
illustrated by 
though bolder in 
siderably smaller than the earlier Florentin« 
type The two ol 
these! is identi 


several which 


ornament, are all con 
decorative scheme on 
al and typical of the class as 
Horace Harding 


14 


‘Cat. No. ot, lent by |] 


id Warft 
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ind its bolder decorative forms, the cas 
sone, raising itself from the ground on thi 
classic lion’s paw, began to follow much 
more closely tl nti sarcophagus bot! 


CASSONI ITALIAN ROMAN 


end to 





whole--a cartouche in the center of th 

long side flanked by two rinceaux terminat- 
] Ing in grotesque |] Ires {t the corners, 
hese date from the middle of the sixteent} 
centur \ slight variant on this is found 

{ n the pare rilt cassone lent by George and 


} which the rin- 


eaux are replaced | nels of nymphs and 
sca monsters separated by terminal figures, 
Phis is rather similar to a chest inthe Musé 





MIDDLE OF XVI 


\ LOAN EXHIBITION OF JAPAN 


kSE SWORDS 
( dn 1utumn day in the early part of the 


fourteenth century, Masamun 
est swordsmith in Japan, w: 


iS preparing 


princely blad In a corner of the 


smithy 


worked Samonji, his favorite pupil and 
promised son-in-law, and near him another, 
1 younger man, Sadamuné, then just be- 


ginning the study of blade-making, but al- 
pressing hard his older companion 
The latter, eager to outstrip his rival 


watched every movement of Masamuné as 


ited the 


ez invok- 
ing Amida Butsu 


long bar of steel and 


at each stroke, worked tt 


out to its proper shape 
In the center of the room stood a great 


samuné himself had 


tub of water which Ma 


prepared for the quenching which should 


rive the hot steel its fine, hard temper 
\s the watchful Samonji noticed the 
master’s attention entirely concentrated 


100 
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on his work at the forge, an evil idea came 
to him. Stealthily he stepped toward the 
vat, hoping to dip his hand and learn one of 
Masamuné’s most closely guarded secrets 

the temperature of the quenching water 
But even as his finger-tips touched the 
surface the turned. One glance 
and swift 


master 
discovered the treachery, 
blow slashed the unfinished blade, still hot 
from the forge, across Samonji’s wrist, 


one 


putting an end at once to his prying and 
to his position in Masamuné’s household. 
rhe story-tellers continue that Sadamuné, 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


sword was 


that the 
worthy of so precious a setting. 

For there can be little doubt that the Jap 
anese produced the finest swords that the 
known. As examples o 
they are magnificent; as 
Vheir 


blades, Japanese 


world has ever 
decorative art 
weapons, they are 


edge is capable of cutting copper and even 


superb keen 


iron without injury, vet they are so sharp 
that, it is said, they were sometimes tested 
by being placed in a where they 
drifted them by 


hr | 
DrOOK, 


split the leaves against 


the gentle current 





JAPANESI 


more patient, at length became Masa- 
muné’s son-in-law in the maimed Samonji’s 
place, and, after many vears of apprentice- 
ship, learned the secret from the master 
himself. 

Sword blades attributed to both Masa- 
muné and his successful pupil are included 
on exhibition in 
H 6, Cases 


n a loan collection now 
the Hall of Japanese Armor 
O. 41, O. 42, O. 43). This collection, bor- 
members of the Armor and 
forty-nine . sword 


rowed from 
Arms Club, contains 
blades and fifty-nine complete, mounted 
swords and daggers, dating from the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century. The exhibition suc- 
ceeds two others which were held during 
the summers of 1921 and 1922, the first 
containing only sword guards, the second 
the smaller fittings of the Japanese sword. 
They illustrated the work of the various 
schools of carvers and chasers who decor 
ated the sword; this, in turn, shows the 
work of those artists in its proper surround- 
ings, and proves, in the group of unmounted 


SWORDS 


{ DAI-SHO) 


How were they made By what process 
were pri duced blades at once so hard and 
and so well balanced 


SO tough so heav\ 


The answer is far too involved to be taken 
In fact, the processes of th 


and various 


up in detail 
different makers were many 
Certain general principles, however, appl) 
throughout. 

In the first place, the Japanese b 
mad up ol 


| 
1 


oS 3 


a 
of laminated construction, 
often thousands —of lavers of metal 
One of the 


sword, al 


man\ 
of different degrees of hardness. 
chiet beauties of the 
least to the 
or wavy pattern produced in the steel by 
In the inner portion of the 


lapang St 
occidental eve, is the moire 
these laminae. 
blade the 
on the surface, and especially at the edge 
more highly carbureted. In 
the heat treatment which follows the forg- 


softer elements predominate; 


the iron 1s 
ing, the edge is hardened to such a degree 


cut or filed by ordinary 
other hand, 1s left 


that it cannot be 
tools: the back, on the 
soft and tough 

The blade is held in the hilt by the sim- 
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plest of means:abamboopeg driven through 


10k n the hilt and a corresponding hole 
n the tang of the blade Ihe scabbard 


when properly fitted, does not touch the 
blade at anv point; the latter is held in 
place by a ferrule, the habakz, just in front 


of the guard, which fits snugly into the top 
yt tt ibbard 
Of the varieties of the Japanese sword 


a half dozen are particularly important. 


The tachi is a long sword, carried by two 
slings on the scabbard, and always worn 
or kept in the sword rack, with the edge 


lown lhe katana 1s another long sword, 
but has no slings, is thrust through the 
girdle, and 1s worn and shown with the 
edge up [he wakizashi is a short sword 


METROPOLITAN 
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THE CUCKFIELD PARK MODELS 


LENT BY COLONEL H. H. 


ROGERS 


[HE building ot 
said to have had its beginnings in the most 
remote past. How far back cannot be def- 
initely said, but the high state of develop- 
examples found by the Mu- 
seum’s Egyptian Expedition of 
the small chamber adjoining the tomb of 
Mehenkwetré (XI Dynasty 
now displayed in the 
that th 
yur- 


ment of the 
1919 in 


2000 B. C.) 
part of which are 
Museum, 
practice of 


proves conclusively 


model making for funerary | 
poses must have begun at a verv early dat 
Mods Is 


also have been extensively em- 





SWORD BLADI 


and together with the katana makes thi 


pair ol 


feature of the old Japanese military equip- 


swords which is the outstanding 


ment. The katana and wakizasht wert 
often mounted en suite and, so decorated, 
formed a dazi-sh Six such dat-sho are 


included in the present exhibition 


[he | 


shorter than. thi 
wakizasht 


guard 


hamidashi 

and 
[he tanto has an 
but is. still 
suard at all and is, in fact, a dagger 
imens of all these shown among 
the mounted swords, and the blades lik« 
from those suitable to the small 
atkuchi to those for the largest tachi. There 
blade for a kozuka, the 


has only a rudimentary 
elective guard 
the atkuchi has no 


opt C- 


} 
smaller; 
ST\ le S are 


wise var) 
is also included a 
little knife which is usually 
the scabbard fittings of thi 

The days of the two-sworded warriors 
of Dai Nippon, like those of the steel-clad 
knights of the European middle ages, days 


found among 
wakizashi 


of mingled high romance and fierce brutal 


ity, are gone forever. But they have left bi 


hind very precious relics 


the most beaut! 
ful weapons, in form and also in decoration 
ever made 

ee ee F 


DATED 1540 


ployed for many centuries as votive offer- 
ings hung up in temples, churches, and 
shrines, a custom perhaps borrowed from 
the Egyptians. 

Dating from about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, ship models served a 
practical purpose. When the con- 
an important vessel or cla 
vessels was contemplated, it was found 
advisable to build, in advance of the actual 
work upon the full-sized craft, a model to 


le, usually one to forty- 


more 


tion ol ss ol 


struc 


some convenient sca 
that is, one quarter of an inch toa 


a miniature prototype of the real ship, 


eight 
foot 
showing in complete detail the keel, fram- 
ing (ribs), wales, deck-beams, and all the 
major constructional portions of the hull, 
as the bulkheads, cabin divisions, 
woodwork, and decorations, including also 
all of the auxiliary machinery, such as 
cleats, capstans, bell, and anchors. This 
practical means of 
ind the capabilities 


ds well 


method furnished a 
studying the 
of the proposed vessel and offered an op- 
such modifications of plan 


design 


portunity for 
as might be deemed advisable. 

[he more important ships of this period 
with elaborate gilded 


were ornamented 
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wood carvings upon practically all parts 
susceptible of such embellishment, while 
the woodwork and decorations in the quar- 
ters of the principal officers were as care- 
fully treated as were the houses of persons 
of equal importance. While this method 
applied principally to governmental ves- 
sels, the construction of merchant ships and 
privately owned ships sometimes received 
almost equal attention. 


struction models still preserved is_ that 
It has 


been thought that it represents the “ Loyal 
London”’ of the year 1664, but this attribu- 


now in [Trinity House in London. 


tion has been questioned. 

Among early collections of ship models 
historically authenticated is that gathered 
while he was Clerk of the Acts of the Navy 
by Samuel Pepys, the author of the cele- 


brated diary. These models were disp sed 





““BRITANNIA, 1700 


Great artists were employed in designing 
the decoration as well as in its execution, 
among whom may be mentioned Pierre 
Puget (1620-1692) in France, Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck in England, and probably many 
others whose names unfortunately have 
not been connected with this branch of 
the exercise of their talents. Puget ex- 
ecuted with his own hand many wood 
carvings for the water-craft of Louis XIV. 
Several of these original wood carvings are 
now displayed in the Musée de Marine in 
the Louvre, and we have the name of the 
Noél brothers, who executed the wonder- 
fully elaborate carvings for the “Sovereign 
of the Seas’”’ constructed for Charles | of 
England (1637) by Phineas and Peter Pett. 

One of the earliest known English con- 


of by his will but all subsequent trace of 
them has vanished. At about the same 
time, Thomas Hewer also formed a collec- 
tion. 

Charles Sergison was Clerk of the Acts 
of the British Navy from 1689 to 1718, 
that is, during the reigns of William III, 
\nne, and the early portion of that of 
George |; and as such, probably inspired 
by the example of Pepys, he counted as 
one of his ‘‘perquisites’”’ the acquisition of 
numerous models constructed at the vart- 
ous British naval depots under his jurisdic- 
tion. However, he may be excused from 
any charge of serious veniality on this count 
as, subsequent to the building of the several 
ships for which they had served as plans in 
three dimensions, the models seem to have 
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been at this time accounted as of little value 


xcept as mementos Their historical im 


portance was then apparently as little ap 


preciated by the navy authorities as was 
their artistry. 

At all 
of them 


events, Sergison inst such 


alled 
selected in his beautiful man- 


Uc kfield Par K, 


aS he 


sion, ¢ in Sussex, Where the 


were displaved in contemporary cases and 


cabinets specially constructed for then 
reception and preservation. These will be 
separately treated in another article in th 
next BULLETIN This thoughtful care, 


continued through successive generations 
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ire scarcely suggestive of the subject. Burt 


the name ts displayed on a ribbon at the 


break of the poop, an unusual occurrence. 


shown on thi 
bulkheads and stern transom. 


Various emblems are other 
[he curved 
form of the outer sides of the transverse 
bulkheads with their heavily carved mould- 
Ings is indicative of the stvle of the period 

Ihe hull is supported upon a fine cradle 
formed of 
upon 


dolphins carved in the round 
a veneered walnut base. The length 
of the model is 415 inches, the breadth is 
124 inches 


" ; 
The fully rigged three-decker represents 





Iwo 


AND ONI 


HALI 
accounts for the wonderful condition of the 
major part ol 


scal hed by 


almost un- 
nearly 


the collection, 
the ravages of two and 
one quarter centuries. 
Of these models, 
Gallery H 22 through the 
H. H. Rogers, the finest is 
sritannia,” a rate of 
item, constructed almost wholly of pear- 
wood in the natural color varnished, rep- 
resents a vessel of 100 guns. That it 
used experimentally seems probable 


now on display in 
loan ol Col 
that of the 


first 1700. This 


was 
rom 
the fact that certain discrepancies exist 
between the position of some of the gun- 
ports in the after part of the structure and 
the plans still extant of the actual vessel. 
lhe decoration, much of it in full relief, 1s 
broadly treated and, notwithstanding its 
minuteness, strong. The figurehead, a 
mounted warrior trampling on prostrat« 
enemies (a favorite allegory upon British 
ships), and fighting horsemen and figures 


DECK 


MODEL, ABOUT 1005 
the “St. George’’ of 1701-2, a second rate, 
90 guns. The model is constructed of 
pear-wood, the rails and some other por- 
tions being ebonized. Much of the carving 
is gilded. 

lhe rigging is practically all original and 
nearly complete. The figurehead is what 
would naturally be expected, Saint George 
triumphing over a very much convoluted 
dragon. The rails and corbels of the beak- 
head and the pierced lattice below are 
worked into a tasteful and harmonious unit, 
so that the whole front of the little vessel, 
a most complicated mass of curves, not- 
does not in any 
suggest heaviness nor does it labor to 
attain its effect. 

he quarter galleries are not so stereo- 
typed sritannia,”’ and their 
middle section passes easily into the stern 
gallery, 


withstanding its intricacy, 
Way 


as the se ol 


where the same motive is carried 


across in the form of a railing or “garde 





But 
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nce, 
her | 
ved 
eTSE 
uld- 
iod. 
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und 
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entral railing 


panel of this 


bears the royal cipher H W R (William IT] 
\bove this, and in the center of the lunett« 
at the top of the stern, supported by tr 
tons, is another royal cipher, A. R., clearl 
added after the death of Wilham I his 


would seem to raise a doubt as to whether 


this model may have been constructed, not 
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and it is quite possible that this is 


experimental model. It is 


Veatwg 
, 


another con- 
structed of pear-wood, the ornamental parts 
being gilded, and it differs from the two 
models above described in that a portion of 
the decoration is painted on in imitation 
of gilded carving 

on the 


stern transom is a full-length 





ROYAL OR 


PERHAPS THE 


building of the 
but subsequently, so as to 
with an example o 
in order to complete the unity 
of his collection. Another equally plausi 
ble assumption is that the lunette described 


In anticipation of the 
er George,”’ 
furnish 


oSergison a 


second rate, 


above may have been subsequently altered 
to conform to a similar change made in the 
full-sized ship. The length is 48 inches and 
the breadth 12 inches 

\nother fine example is the model of the 
two and one half deck, 8o-gun ship of about 
the vear 1005s. 
with any of 
period, among which 
the “Newark” 


This has not been identified 
this class and 
mentioned 
of that 


the vessels ol 
may be 


and “‘Cambridge”’ 





» 


NAVY YACHT 


“NAVY, 1671 
figure of the monarch, William III, sur- 
rounded by amorini and panoplies. It also 


oe Ae 
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bears the royal arms and the cipher of 
William and Mary. An entry port ol 
particularly fine design adorns each side. 
It is supported upon a rest of gilded dol- 
phins. The length is 47 inches and the 
breadth is 11 inches. 

Ihe single-masted rigged model is that 
of a navv vacht. Yachting be- 
came quite the vogue in England during 
the Restoration period, and the royal 
yachts were apparently accounted a part 
At all events, several are 
navy lists of the 


roy al or 


of the navy. 
mentioned in the 
period. 


11S is 
con- 
parts 

tWo 
on of 
at rT yn 


ngth 


Sur- 


also 


of 
ide. 
dol- 
the 


hat 
be- 
‘ing 
val 
art 
are 
the 


—— ee 
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It is difficult to identify these yacht 
models or to fix definitely the date of this 
example, although the style of decoration 
would seem to suggest the later part of the 
seventeenth century. It has been said 
that this may be a model of the ‘““Navy”’ 
built by Sir Anthony Deane at Portsmouth 
in 1071. 

rhe little vessel still bears a part of its 
original rigging. The hull is of boxwood 
gilded and polychromed, the upper strake 
being painted a soft blue, studded with 
stars surrounded by glories like those of 
the Order of the Garter. The portholes 
are surrounded by gilded wreaths. The 
stern bears, in the Jacobean form, the 
royal arms surrounded by amorini. 

Chis model stands on a base of veneered 
walnut with circular inlay of hare-wood in 
the style of William and Mary. It is 214 


inches long and the width is 74 inches. 


lhe collection includes also a fine pin- 
nace or large rowing boat in use at that 
time in the navy, with the rowers and 
helmsman in contemporaneous uniforms 
It was in such a boat as this, Pepys relates 
that he went down the river Thames to 
view the vessels anchored below. 

[here are several other smaller ships 
one partly rigged, and other examples of 
rowing boats. The collection as a whole 
is a well-rounded one. Captain Charles N 
Robinson of the British Royal Navy says 
unqualifiedly that the collection was ac- 
tually made by Sergison himself to illus- 
trate the types of ships produced during the 
period when he was Clerk of the Acts and 
called 
showing a distinct 


that it is therefore what may be 
a self-contained unit 
period of naval architecture 
it must be absolutely unique 

Hi nNRY B. C 


In this case 
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RES OF MEMORY? 


PLEASI 


IN rio Mr. Samuel Rogers, then aged 


forty-seven, saw a new edition of his 


youthful Pleasures of Memory through the 
One can imagine the lengthy con- 


versations it involved with artist and wood- 


pre SS. 


engraver and printer, conversations which 
held in the library at St. 
at the counting-house in 
this kind 


one Is sure wert 
James’s and not 
the Cornhill, for in 
Mr. Rogers was meticulous, as careful in the 
exhibition of his taste as he was accurate in 
Moreover, it 


matters ol 


the calculation of his interest 
was at St. James's that he kept the books 
and collections, and cultivated the friend- 
ships and intimacies, which were made 
possible by the so different books his clerks 
kept in the city. His house was new, at 
least 1t had been entirely done over seven 
years since, when he moved west from his 
chambers in the Temple, and, though it 
had under the direction 
4 Flaxman and Stothard, there is reason 
to believe that his friends Opie and Shee 


been decorated 


and Fuseli had not failed of advice in the so 


important business of designing a back- 


ground suitable for the display of Mr 
Rogers’s curiosities and talents. Like his 
equally witty French contemporary, the 


Baron Denon, whose esteem, if not his inti- 
macy, he would undoubtedly have valued, 
he rejoiced in the possession of much taste 
and few preferences, and also like him he 
was a great collector not only of objects 
of art, but through them of friends and 
acquaintances in the worlds of society and 
letters. Above all, he set 
was to have been expected of the man who 
was already well on his way to the dictator- 
ship of artistic and literary London, a 
position not to be compassed without care 


a good table, as 


for detail by a man whose grandfather had 
made glass and whose father, like himself, 
was rated officially as a merchant. To him, 
therefore, this new edition of the Pleasures 
of Memory was a matter of supreme im- 


portance as well as of delicacy, for had 
not Lord Byron himself given it the 
very word of praise he most desired? The 


nobleman had said, “There is not a vul- 
gar line in the poem’’—and one wonders 


how large an overdraft the banker of 


TROPOLITAN Ml 
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Cornhill had granted on the indorsement. 

Bv the elevation and abstraction with 
which it treated vapid themes it had won 
favor for itself in a community which 


vreal 
regarded Mrs. Barbould as an authentic 
poet and one of rather more than usual 


importance, so that Lord Byron, as seldom 


happened to him, was right, there was no 


vulgar line in it; and the curious group 
which then constituted polite English 
society had naturally exhausted more than 
a dozen editions of it since that. first 
anonymously modest volume of 1792. It 
was the culmen of the exalted mode of 


writing about nothing at all 

bird! thy truth 
walls attest, 

\nd unborn ages consecrate thy nest.”’ 


shall Harlem’s 


Sweet 


and the mere effort to read a page of its 
stilted, teetering rhythms explains the urg- 
ency of Wordsworth’s celebrated 
Late in the eighteenth century Mr. 


befitting his 


pretace 
) 
Rog- 


subse- 


ers, With a presciency 
quent success, had procured for it a se 
ff copperplate illustrations (were they by 
ets) after Stothard, 


e all of that worthy 


Ciprianir but one torg 
and being charming Ik 
man’s pictorial effusions they had given to 
the book, if a slender, at least a new lease 
of life 3ut that had now run out; more- 
over, the coppers were slightly worn; and 
again Mr. Rogers, to maintain his poet 
eminence on the bookstalls, was forced, like 
any owner of an expiring patent, to think 
of new embellishments. 

Far away to the north in Newcastle, 
Thomas Bewick, a plain Tyneside man, had 
made remarkable illustrations first 
for a Goldsmith and then for an ornithology, 


and his pupils, especially a lad named Luke 


some 


Clennel, had made some even more aston- 
ishing vignettes which, though serving but 
as tailpieces, had wagged the British Birds 
into fame. They engravings, but 
miraculously they 
as the banker saw, one single edition could 
Moreover, and this was 
had ic 


were 
were on wood, and also, 
not wreck them. 
a matter of importance, 
ceived both the golden palette and the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts, and was 
thus a young person well spoken of in all the 
circles ruled by So the fellow was 


procured and on his blocks the always com- 


Clennel 


taste. 


4 


nent, 
with 
won 
vhich 
entic 
isual 
dom 
iS no 
roup 
olish 
than 
first 

It 


e ol 


‘m’s 


m- 
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plaisant Stothard sketched some. figures 
the most delightful of his many countless 
little Clennel, looking for 
further patronage, cut them with his grav- 


iInnocencties 


ing tools, not only with care but sensitively, 
making facsimiles of Stothard’s tidy lines, 
a thing that had not been done since Lutzel- 
burger at Basle cut Holbein’s Dance ol 
Death, three hundred 
Surely they were all astonished, the banker- 
poet and his friends, for the master’s hand 


years or so before 


ILLUSTRATION 


FOR THI 


was saved intact, and on the proofs they 
saw his lines exactly as he made them with 
his quill. 

(nd then it was Bensley’s turn to journey 
west leaving behind the dirt and 
clatter of Bolt Court, to sit about in the 
cleanly, ordered quiet of that house where 
then or later hung the Rogers Raphael 
and Sir Joshua’s masterpieces. Was it 
Fry and Steele’s or Caslon’s book of types 
And who prepared the 


} 
ana, 


he took along? 
scheme and framed the title page? 

When it was done it was Mr. Rogers’s 
book, for spruce in its new and dainty 
dress the sickly poem 

“Ah! who can tell the triumphs of the 

mind, 

By truth illumined, and by taste refined?’ 
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had again received a further lease of life 
The larg: paper copies especially those 
for ever memorable ones on_ thinnest, 


smoothest, creamiest ol China 


paper, were all but quite perfect, the most 


opaquest 


delightful of English experiments in self- 
conscious k [here were only 
two things the matter with the book: one 
that a fire in Bolt Court destroyed almost 
all of the large paper edition, the other that 
The first ot 


boo design 


its upper margin ts too full 


/EM TO TWO SISTERS 

these, while expensive, sur was not 
wholly a disappointment, as it meant that 
the little remainder should be cherished 
by the knowing ones of future times. Of 


Rogers doubtless was not 


been he would not have 


the second Mr 
aware, for had he 
been Mr. Rog rs. 
of margin was a reminiscence of his serious 
youth, of the fascinated by 
lawn bands and back-folding cuffs he had 
aspired to a Presbyterian manse, perhaps 


Perhaps this clean excess 


days when 


a reflex of the banker whose clients dealt 
on ‘Change; but more likely it 
one of those little excesses inevitable in a 


much to be 


was merely 


too perfect taste, not so 
mentioned to Mr. Rogers as to be explained 
by his grandfather. 


At least five times the book was to be 


wt 
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knows a 
many) because though forty-sevel 


when he sent it to his friends in 1810, Mr 


reprinted (one 


COple MN 


Rogers was still to live for five and forty 
years. As the delicate 
blocks wore down or suffered 


lines of 
at the prin 
ter’s hands he 
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man who has as 


1 


Clennel’s 


had the drawings cut afresh 


by other men, until the truthful Moxon 
withdrew the names of Clennel and of 





FIG. I. GEOMETRIC AMPHORA 
Stothard from its final and mid-Victorian 
title page. 

Today, in the manuals of English litera- 
ture, tucked away in fine type in the foot- 
notes, finds short references to the 
Pleasures of Memory—but no one 
reads the book. It lives, however, and for 
reasons which Mr. Rogers clearly foresaw. 
Its early editions, if in contemporary 
morocco, and “‘neat,’’ are bought 
by interior decorators for tasteful people 
with smart furniture who really need a book 
about. In crimson red it’s very nice 
beside the Italian dish of pottery fruit and 
gives the needed old-world air. But the 


one 


ever 


‘ ”9 
Celr.e, 
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editions of 1810 and 1812 have found their 
way to the shelves of bookish men and on 
occasion to the shelves of print collectors 
snot Mr. Rogers’s poem that these 
people think of, but the 
of decorative bookmaking contrived by 
Stothard and expecially by Clennel and that 
odd Mr. T. Bensley of Bolt Court, which 
was so far east from St. James’s Place. 


W. M.I., Jr 


] t 
Only it 


lovely piece 


KARLY GREEK VASES 


Cl ASSICAL Greece in the making 
that is, the period when she emerged from 
the dark ages that followed the fall of the 
Minoan civilization—is that ap- 
peals to the imagination. For it is a time 
of adventure and enterprise, of the forma- 
tion of 
other, 
afield, arts everywhere 
awakening. this 
reflected in the vases of the period. In- 
stead of the precise, highly finished,uniform 
Athenian later date, we find a 
preat variety Ol Wares Important 
city producing its own quota, with a pro- 
fusion of new forms 
techniques. Even if 
were left, the sudden appearance of these 
many, different, highly decorative 
would show us that something was afoot in 
the Greek world. 

Early difficult to get, 
have been trving for some time to strength- 
collection lines. 


a subject 


one powerful city state after an- 
with the founding of 
and interest in the 
Something of 


colonies far 
spirit 1s 
pots ol 
every 


new styles, and new 


no historical record 


wares 


vases are and we 


these 


en our along 

Seventeen examples recently acquired are 
therefore very welcome additions:! two be- 
long still to the geometric period of the 
eighth century B. ¢ that is, to the so- 


when the decoration con- 
sisted of geometric patterns 
and primitive figures arranged in zones 
and painted in dark brown on the pale buff 
of the clay 
an amphora of pleasing shape with a 
procession of chariots in the 
principal field (perhaps to signify funeral 
horse on the shoulder, and a 


called dark ages, 
monotonous 
One of our new accessions 1s 

two-hors«¢ 
games), a 


1They have been placed together temporarily 


in one case (B2) in the Second Classical Room. 
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warrior with sword and lance carrying 
a large cover (7) in a panel on the neck 
fig. 1; height, 11} 4 1n.[29.7 cm.]). The back 
of the vase is much injured. The other 
is a somewhat unusual form of amphora 
with the neck in one continuous curve with 
the body and two small horizontal handles. 
It is decorated with the meander motive 
arranged in panels on the body and zigzag 
lines on the neck. 

\ “Rhodian” plate with a_ beautiful 
pattern of alternating lotos flowers and 
buds round a central rosette and a meander 





CORINTHIAN 
PLAQUI 


i . 
border on the rim (fig. 7; diameter, 114 1n 


29.8 cm.]) shows the highly decorative 
character of the new seventh-century 


[he diversity of the color scheme 
adds interest. The clay is fired to an at- 
tractive pink; inside the plate a cream slip 
forms the ground color on which the pat- 
terns are painted in dark brown and purple; 
so that there are in all four different shades, 
instead of the former two. An almost ex- 
actly similar plate is in the Louvre (Pottier, 
Catalogue, pl. 12, A309). 

One of the most powerful states in Greece 
during the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. 
was Corinth. Her dominant geographical 
position and a line of able rulers combined 
to bring her to the front rank. What has 
been identified as Corinthian pottery cer- 
tainly meets well enough the requirements 
of the case. The ware has been found 
plentifully in Corinth, as well as in many 


stvles. 


other localities, testifying to active and 
varied trade connections. The strong 
oriental influence in the decoration is 
easily explained by the constant contact 


between Corinth and the East. The 





FIG. 3. CORINTHIAN PYXIS 


Museum owns a fairly rich assortment ot 
Corinthian pottery; and to this we can now 
add five excellent examples: an oinochoé 
with a lid nicely shaped to fit the trefoil 
mouth; a pyxis on three flat feet; a jar with 
three female busts serving as handles; a 
charming little round box with lid, deli- 
cately worked (fig. 3; height, 1 ,", in.[4 cm.]); 





FIG. 4. VASE IN FORM OF A 
RABBIT 

and a rounded plaque, evidently once a 
votive offering, to judge from the suspen- 
sion hole at the top (fig. 2; length, 42 in. 
{12.1 cm.]). These vases are ornamented 
in characteristic fashion with rows of 
animals and monsters arranged in friezes 
and panels with numerous ornaments in 
the background—the whole painted in 
brownish black and red on the cream or 
The decor 


pink clay with details incised. 
ative sense of the painter is undoubted 
The rows of bulls, lions, stags, and rams 


on the oinochoé, the panthers arranged 
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} 


in heraldi 
on the little box, are masterpieces of orna- 


fashion on the plaque, the siren 


mentation, and show the highly developed 


feeling for fine spacing in Greece even at 











FIG. 5. IONIC OINOCHO! 


this early period lhe 


more crowded 

compositions on the jar and the pyxis sug- 

gest that the 

embroideries 
\ small 


decorated with an incised scale pattern 1s a 


were copied from rugs and 


‘proto-Corinthian”’ lekythos 


+e 
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charming example of this, one of the most 
attractive of early Greek wares. It is a 
sift of Joseph Brummer 

With proto-Corinthian and other seventh 
sometimes 
variety of 


to sixth-century fabrics are 
found plastic vases in a great 


forms, both animal and human. They are 


mostly small in size and often have holes for 
suspension, suggesting that they served the 
same purpose as alabastra and aryballoi, 
namely, as little ointment or oil bottles. 
lwo examples now acquired by the Museum 
are our first specimens of this ware, inter- 
esting particularly in being the precursors 
of the later sixth- and __ fifth-century 
plastic vases of Athenian make. One is in 
the shape of a squatting man with long hair 
and arms held to the body, the other of a 
rabbit (fig. 4; height, 22 in. [6.03 cm.]). 
Both are covered with dots—a characteris- 
tic ornamentation—and the squatting man 
has also rosettes and various little animals 


delicately painted on his back and his legs 
and arms.! 

How important a small, carefully con- 
ducted excavation can be for settling prob- 
lems of dating has recently been shown by 
Messrs. Burrows and 


Heretofore we have 


the excavation of 

Ure at Rhitsona. 

dated the handsome Bocotian goblets with 

flying birds and palmettes indiscriminate- 

lv in the But at 

Rhitsona a large number were found with 
; 


seventh century B. C. 
developed black-figured Athenian ware; so 
that the style must have persisted through 
the sixth century. 
quired by the Museum clearly belongs to 
the later phase of this ware? (fig. 6; height, 
i It isa deep bowl on a high 


\n example now ac- 


75 In. 
foot with four horizontal handles, painted 


in the usual bold stvle with large invert- 


20 cM 


ed palmettes between herring-bone orna- 
ments, In black, purple, and bright red on 
buff clay It is the first example of 
tian ware in our collection and an excep- 
Historically this ware 


3( CO0- 


tionally LOK id one 


is now of peculiar interest as an instance 


of the survival of a local pottery, at least 


for some time, in the face of the ever- 
increasing vogue for Athenian ware. 

\ large amphora, decorated with the 
head of a horse on either side, is an early 


Compare tor these vases D. M Robinson 
\merican Journal of Archaeology, 1906, pp. 423 
{f.; Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensamm- 
lung in Berlin, I, pp. 147 ff.; Nicole, Catalogu 
des vases peints du Musée Nationale a Athénes 
Suppl ment, Nos. 858 ff., et 

Compare British School Annual, XIV, p. 309 


pl. XV, m 
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the first 


piece ol 


\ttic 
century (height, 22/4 in. [57.6cm.]). It thus 
Attic 
or proto-Attic vases and is an immediate 
precursor of the regular black-figured style. 
The heads occupy panels and are painted 
in black (with overlaid purple and details 


comes al the end of the series of early 


incised) on the buff clay. 


it is assumed that they 


This 


suggests that the 


purpose. 


half of the sixth 


There are similar 
vases of approximately the same dimen- 
sions in Athens! and in Munich,? and, since 
one of them was found with bones inside, 
all served such a 


horse’s 
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orative effect of the whole 
appeals to us. Unfortunately 
much broken and the black body 
in a bad state. 


examples.? 


identified as “‘late Ionic,” 


The their manufacture 


vet known 
to have come from 


center of 


larentum. 


head was used on these vases not merely oration is very 
for decorative purposes but with a funerary of horizontal bands and wavy 
significance; perhaps as a symbol of the — here and there an additional touch, such as 
dead.’ However that may be—and it is the attractive three leaf ornament on the 
difficult to settle this point definitely with — trefoil lip (fig. 5). The designs are painted 
what evidence we have—it is the fine dec- in brownish black color on the pale bufl 
clay. We may date the vases 
Cf. Collignon et Couve, Catalogue, No. 661 seventh to sixth century B.C 
G. M 


Cf. Hackl, Jhrb. des Inst., 
Ct Malten, 


\ Das Pferd in 
hrb., XXEX 


pp. 2206 ff 


IQ14 


lotenglauber 


XXII, pp. 83 fi 


Sieveking-Hack 
1 


46 ff., pl 17 


*Compare 
zu Miinchen, pp 
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““RHODIAN 


PLATI 


which 
the vase 1s 


Interesting are the ancient 
rivet-marks, which we find also on other 


Four jugs and cups astonishingly fresh 
In preservation belong to a ware generally 
found in many 
different localities both in Greece and Italy. 


Chree of our examples are said 
Ihe dec- 
simple, consisting merel\ 
lines, 


Vasensammlung 











RUMANIAN 


EMBROIDERY 


ACCESSIONS 


BEQUEST OF ALBERT M. P. MIT- 
CHELL. Under the will of Albert M. P 
Mitchell the Museum receives a legacy of 
$5.000 

RED-FIGURED AMPHORAI ON LOAN. [Three 
\thenian red-figured amphorai of ‘‘ Nolan”’ 
form have been lent by Albert Gallatin 
and are placed in the Fourth and Fifth 


Classical Rooms. The shapes are particu- 


larly pleasing, and the scenes with which 


they are decorated are interesting as being 


in the stvle of well-known vase painters 
such as the “‘Penthesilea master’’ and the 
“Achilles.master.” 

GIFT FOR THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
During an extended visit to Luxor the past 
winter, Mr. and Mrs. George Blumenthal 
saw the work of the Expedition at 
range, and, with a close interest in both the 
progress and the needs of the Expedition’s 
Mr. Blumenthal, by a 


programs, generous 


near 


cift of $2,000, has now made possible the 


purchase of an automobile as a part of its 
equipment. Following the discovery of the 
tomb of Tutankhamen, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has carried out very considerable 
improvements on the carriage-road from 
the river-bank to the Valley of the Kings 
to accommodate the stream of visitors who 
have been attracted there. Other roads 
through various parts of the necropolis have 
proved sufficiently good for the ol 
motors, of which made their ap- 
pearance the past winter. Those members 
of the Expedition staff who are assisting 
in the work in the tomb of Tutankhamen 


use 
several 
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conveyed by motor from the Ex- 

headquarters to the Valley of 
the Kings in some seventeen or eighteen 
minutes, compared with forty to forty- 
minutes by and a similar sav- 


can be 
pedition 


donkey 
ing of time and effort can be made in the 
journey trom our headquarters to Luxor. 
Mr. Blumenthal’s gift will thus prove of 
great practical assistance both in time-sav- 
ing and in the added comfort with which 
the considerable distances from one part ol 


11Ve 


the site to another can be covered. 


Bequests OF PaInTINGs. By 
the bequest of Miss Cornelia Cruger the 
Museum has recently 


RECENT 


received a charming 
portrait by Healy of a lady ina yellow poke 
bonnet. It represents the donor’s mother, 
Mrs. John Church Cruger,' who, before her 
marriage, was Euphemia Van Rensselaer. 

We have another portrait by the bequest 
of Dr. E. G. Rankin, a picture of his pater- 
nal grandmother, Ann Rankin,” painted 
by Waldo and Jewett. The shipping direc- 
tions painted on the back of the panel 
remind us of the leisurely old New York 
days; for the picture was placed, probably 
all unwrapped, in the care of Captain 
srinkerhoff of the “Steam Boat Norfolk,” 
to be delivered at Fishkill Landing. 

A third bequest of three nineteenth- 
century European paintings, from Mrs 
Harriette Mott Warren, is to be known as 
the John Hobart Warren Bequest. The 


452, w. 354 inches 


‘Oil on canvas; h i, 
Healy Paris 1842 


ind dated: G. P. A 


10. 


Signed 


Gallery 


2Oil on panel; h. 333 26 inches 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


pictures are The Falconer by Fromentin,? 
A Market Scene by Pettenkofen,4 and the 
Florentine Poet by Cabanel.5 


RENAISSANCE DRAWINGS. An exhi- 
bition of Renaissance drawings has been 
arranged in Gallery 25 and has been open 
to the public since the close of the Fuller 
Exhibition. The drawings 
best-known — Italian 


Centennial 
shown include the 
examples of the Museum collection. Of 
iest 1s the fourteenth-century 
Navicella, the 
Giotto for the fore 
court of Saint Peter’s in Rome 

The most noteworthy 
centur\ AT a 
| eonardo—the first idea of th 
the drawing of the 
and the Profil 
from the Pembroke 


these the earl 
drawing of the famous 


mosak d ‘signed by 


drawings of the 
followin group of thre 
sheets 
Virgin of the Rocks, 
Green Lizard for a bestiary, 
Portrait of a Lady 
Collection. From the same collection we 
the Study of a Horse which is 
attributed to Antonio Pollaiuolo, and three 
of the five Correggio drawings—the sketch 
Annunciation fresco in the Parma 
Cathedral, the Adoration of the Kings, and 


the drawing of a Trophy. Of the other 


ior the 


Correggio drawings the first, Four Cherubs 
came from the Vanderbilt Collection and 
the Putto with Figures 
to Sir Edward Poynter 


belonged formerl\ 


[he sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
examples in the collection are more plenti- 
ful though not so precious. Connoisseurs, 
however, will find material to interest them 
Cambiaso, Campagnola 
others. Of the 


n Guercino 
Salvator Rosa, and the 
later drawings the 
the Venetian School, which kept a quality 
of spontaneity and charm, somewhat lack- 
ing in other parts of Italy. 

lo make room in the gallery for drawings 
from the north of Europe showing Renais- 
the latest stage of Venetian 
art Is not shown at this time \mong 
these northern drawings the 
Saint Catherine by Diirer 


sance influence, 


sketch of 
s the most 


Oil on canvas; h. 423, w. 28} inches. Signed 
and dated: Eug. Fromentin 1864 
- Signed: A. P 


w. 19¢ inches. Signed 


‘Oil on panel; h. 4, w. 83 inches 
*Oil on panel; h. 12 
Alex. Cabanel 


more attractive are of 


With it are 
by contemporaries and followers of Dure1 
including Samson and Delilah by Altdorfer 
and the Prodigal Son by Phere 
are also several designs for painted olass 
including a 
of Esther. It is a varied exhibition which 
we hope visitors may find diverting. 


prominent, several works 


Beham. 


series illustrating the story 


TEXTILES AND LAC! During the past 


few months, there have been several 


additions to the collection of textiles and 


laces, which have now been placed 
exhibition. 

Iwo important loans will be found 
Gallery H 18. One of these, a beautiful 
flounce of eighteenth-centur French 


needlepoint, lent by Richard ¢ 
was formerly in the collection of the Coun 
tess of Valencia, by whom it was exhibited 
in the Louvre in 1906;! the other, a similar 
fabric, 1s from the collection of Mrs. Morris 
Hawkes: two monumental examples of 
exquisite art of the French lace makers 

In Gallery H 19 there has been a r 


arrangement of one of the cases on 
south wall to make place for an unu 
fine flounce of point de gaze, the gift of Mr 


\nson Beard 
In the north end of Gallery H 20 a group 


of Rumanian embroidered cost 
played in two wall cases, make that end « 
the corridor of textiles a blaze « ol 


The Museum ts indebted to Mrs. Edith W 


Knowles for two very complete Ruman 
costumes which are important histori 
documents of the old-time peasant dres 
that 1s so rapidly giving way to cheap 
machine-made fabrics. Four br 

7 | 


embroidered linen blouses so from R 
mania, are the gift of Mrs. Morris Haw! 
[he importance of conserving mater! 
of this kind in museums ts demonstrated | 
the fact that these four blous wer 

only fine old specimens in a large collect 
of peasant work shipped to America ear 
this spring for the express purpose of pro 
curing funds to purchase American ma 
terials to ship back to Rumania for use in 


the modern peasant industrie 


‘lL’ Exposition de dentelles anciennes et 
lernes f. Art and Decoration, August, 1906, 








BULLETIN OF THE 


Ihe two fragments of Egypto-Arabic 
corridor of tex- 
tiles, are of special interest; one of these 
Macy, 1s a fragment 
from theeleventh 


weaves, displayed in the 


a loan from \ 
of fine silk tapestry datin 
to the thirteenth 
ombined with Cufic letter- 
of Vitali 
tenth to 
en in two colors; the 


century; this has a me- 
dallion pattern ¢ 
ing. The second piece, the gift 


Madjar, 1s a 


twelfth century, woy 


linen weave Ol the 


design is a paneled lozenge pattern between 
two borders of Cufic inscription. 
\ gift from Mrs 


] 
Lock- 


Luke Vincent 
wood that will delight the hearts of the 


children—and _ incide grown-ups 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 





ART 


as well—is an | nglish doll, a little lady In 
prim village dress wearing a shawl and close- 
bonnet, who offers her 
needles, pins, thread, buttons, lace, 
should not be overlooked, an 
and a “Victoria’’ bustle at 
five shillings each—-with a quaint charm 
that reflects the quiet mode of life pursued 
by the woman of earl 
Victorian days! This has been placed with 
the costume dolls in the basement of Wing 
to Class Room A. 
enumerated 


fitting 
wares 
and what 

“Empress” 


basket ot 


pioneer business 


H near the entrance 
The accessions above will 
remain in the 


the summer months 


ee 
specified 


positions during 
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1 close- 
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charm 
ursued 
earl 
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F Wing 
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c will 
during 


Room 3 


LIST 


ASS 


LASSI 


YR 


Wing H, Room 9 


Floor II], Room 12 


Room 5 


OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JUNE, 1923 
OBJEC] 


*Bronze fibulae (3) from Umbria, Italic, 
Late Bronze Age. 
Helmet (salade), Gothic, Italian (Ven 
tian), abt. 1460 iautets 
*Bowl, Temmoku type, Chinese, Sung 
dyn. (960-1280 SS haeevates 

*The Travelers, attributed to Chao Kan, 
Five Dynasties, abt. 900; The Dragon, 
attributed to Ch’en So-Weng (Ch’en 
Yung), Sung dyn g60-1280), 
Chinese 

\ Miracle of St. Dominic, attributed to 
\lesso Baldovinetti, Italian, 1427-1499 

*Portrait of Judge Joseph Sherburne, by 
John Singleton Copley, American 
1737-1915 

Portrait of a Lady with a Setter Dog, by 
Thomas Eakins, American, 1844-1916 


*Bronze statuette, Cat, Late Dynasti 
period 


*Sword, said to have be longed to JérOme 
Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, 
French, 1807-1813 


Sword, pistol, tray, and daggers (6), in 


crusted with precious and semi-preci 
ous stones, Turkish, XIX cent 


*Silver teaset teapot, sugar bowl, and 


creamer; maker, W. G. Forbes, Ameri- 
can New York 4 1500 


“Tapestry, millefleurs; tapestry, Christ 


and the Virgin,—Flemish, XVI cent 


ced on Exhibition 
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